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Alex Wayman SIGNIFICANCE OF 
DREAMS ININDIA 
AND TIBET 


Dreams exert a perennial fascination on the waking mind. 
Whether or not we accept a certain Western theory of dream 
archetypes, it is certain that in the fact of dreaming itself, in that 
an individual culture attributes significance to it and makes 
consequent use of it, we find a common bond of mankind. 

The allusions to dreams and the recording and classification of 
them in India (by the word svapna) and in Tibet (by the word 
rmi-lam) usually occur in brief passages in biographies, psychologi- 
cal writings, Mahayana Buddhist and Tibetan tantric texts, and in 
general literature, or at most in chapters of works on medicine and 
astrology and in Jaina omen books. There are, however, some 
treatises represented by title to be devoted entirely to dreams, 
pre-eminently Jagaddeva’s Svapnacintamani, which has a German 
translation, as well as the brief works such as Svapnadhydya, in 
Sanskrit with Hindi translation, and the Svapnavicar, in Hindi. 
There are undoubtedly such brief tracts on dreams in all the ver- 
naculars of India and of course in the ubiquitous Gypsy dream 
book in English which one can purchase from sidewalk book 
displays in large Indian cities.1 


1 Dream bibliography for the Vedic literature is referred to in an article by the 
Japanese Sanskritist N. Tsuji, “On the Adbhuta-brahmana’”’ (in Japanese), 
Annual of Oriental and Religious Studies (original title in Japanese), No. 1 (1964), 
p. 41. Indian dreams and their interpretation have a brief popularizing survey in 
French by Anne-Marie Esnoul, “Les songes et leur interprétation dans l'Inde,” 
in Les songes et leur interprétation (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1959), pp. 207-47. 
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Significance of Dreams in India and Tibet 


A. DREAMS POPULARLY BELIEVED AND AS THEMES IN 
LITERATURE 


We may cite first the dreams whose importance is independent of 
whether they were really dreamt, it only being necessary that 
people at large think so. Thus the dreams of parents establishing 
sacred mother-son or father-son relations. The dreams attributed 
to the mother of Mahavira, historical founder of the Jaina sect 
(i.e., the fourteen, beginning with the white elephant), as well as 
to the mother of Gautama Buddha (e.g., the white elephant enter- 
ing her womb) are of this type. It would be difficult to prove that 
a different social order (polyandry) is responsible for the fact that 
to both the father and mother of Tson-kha-pa, founder of the 
Gelugpa sect in Tibet, are attributed the dreams by which Tson- 
kha-pa was regarded as all three bodhisattvas, Mañjuśrī, Avalo- 
kiteSvara, and Vajrapani.? 

Again, the dream theme of literature depicts dreams in roles 
that may or may not have occurred in reality. The parallel dream 
is illustrated by the tale in Kathdsaritsdgara of how king Vikrama- 
ditya and the princess Malayavati first met in dream and were 
finally united in reality.2 In the work attributed to Bhasa, the 
Svapnavasavadatta, the king goes to Padmavati’s empty bed, falls 
asleep on it, and dreams of seeing Vasavadatta and talking to her, 
but there in fact she happens not to be dreaming. This example, 
cited in Bhoja’s Śrůgāra Prakdéa, illustrates the capacity of a 
dream to breed love and thus serve as a literary theme.‘ In this 
connection the Tamil classic Tirukkural (No. 1216) may be cited: 


And if there were no waking hour, my love 
In dreams would never from my side remove.® 


As also Kalidasa’s The Cloud Messenger: “Wretch, I saw thee in 
a dream caressing some woman or other.” The ominous dream 


There is a psychological treatment from medical, Indian philosophical, and 
Abhidharma Buddhist sources in a chapter by Jadunath Sinha in his Indian 
Psychology: Perception (London, 1934), pp. 306-23. 

2 These dreams are in the brief biography called Zur hdebs rnam thar legs béad 
kun hdus, in Tson-kha-pa’s Gsun hbum (Collected Works), Lhasa edition. The 
identification of Tson-kha-pa with the three bodhisattvas is in the well-known 
poem of the Gelugpa sect tradition, Dmigs brtse ma. 

3 Esnoul, op. cit., pp. 226-27. 

4 V. Raghavan, Bhoja’s Srigara Prakasa (Madras: published by author, 1963), 

. 738, 895. 
ae Tirukkural, with translations in English by Rev. Dr. G. U. Pope, Rev. W. H. 
Drew, Rev. John Lazarus, and Mr. F. W. Ellis (Tirunelveli, 1962). 

6 Kalidasa, The Cloud Messenger, trans. Franklin and Eleanor Edgerton (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1964), p. 79. 
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appears in the Shilappadikaram: “The Pandya queen spoke: 
‘Alas! I saw, in a dream... the night devouring the sun... I 
saw the rainbow shining in the night .. . Alas!’’’’? 


B. CLASSIFICATION OF DREAMS 


With regard to dreams in general, the Indian genius for classifying 
comes into play. There are some differences between the Hindu, 
Jaina, and Buddhist works as well as much in common. The sim- 
plest division is into auspicious (śsubha) and inauspicious (asubha). 
The division is seen to be very ancient by the words svapna and 
duhsvapna to mean good and bad dreams and also much later in 
a chapter of mundane astrology.® Esnoul points out that the key 
words for good dreams and bad dreams stayed fairly constant 
from the earliest lists down to the twelfth-century work by 
Jagaddeva.? The Svapnadhyaya is based on this twofold division 
by the words izstaphala, “having desirable effect,” and anistaphala, 
“having undesirable effect.” This work begins the good dreams by 
saying (śl. 2-4) : “If a man sees a crossing over of a stream or body 
of water, the sun rising into the sky, a blazing fire, the vision of 
moon-disk among the asterisms and planets, a mounting in 
palaces or to the summit of temples, he attains success.” It 
begins the bad dreams (śl. 39-40): “If one sees the sun or moon 
devoid of light or the asterisms and other stars tumbling down; or 
sees the Asoka tree, the Oleander, or the Palāśa tree in full bloom 
[apparently all of red blossoms], he attains sorrow.”’ 10 
Nebesky-Wojkowitz reports that in Tibet it is believed that 
various deities and demons produce dreams: “If one saw a snowy 
mountain or a soaring white bird, then the lha [deva] caused this 
dream... . To see snakes, frogs, girls with a pale-blue skin, and 


7 Tlango Adigal, Shilappadikaram by Prince Ilango Adigal, trans. Alain Daniélou 
(New York: New Directions, 1965), p. 126. 
8 Tsuji, op. cit., p. 41. See also the words used in N. P. Subramania Iyer (trans.), 
Kadlaprakasika (Tanjore: Lawley Electric Printing Press, 1917), chap. xlii. 
9 Esnoul, op. cit., p. 221. 
10 Svapnadhyaya, with Hindi commentary (Bombay: Venkateévara Steam 
Press, 1927): 
| nadi-samudra-taranam akaésa-gamanam yathai / 
| bhaskarodayanam caiva prajvalam tam hutaésanam // 2 // 
| graha-naksatra-taranam candramandala-darsanam / 
| harmyesv arohanam caiva prasada-sikhare pi va // 3 // 
| evam adini samdrstva narah siddhim avapnuyat // 4 // 
| adityam vatha candram vā vigatacchavikam yathā // 
| patamta catha naksatram tarakadims ca va yadi // 39 // 
| a8okam karavīram vā palésam vatha puspitam / 
| svapnan te yas tu pasyeta narah sokam avapnuyat // 40 //. 
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mountain-meadows, are mirages caused by the klu [naga]... . 
and if one trembles with terror and fear in the sleep, this is due to 
the influence of the bdud [Mara]’’ (to mention only those due to 
spirits identifiable with Indian deities).11 

The Jaina work Ristasamuccaya says: 


112. Dream is twofold. One is that which is told by the god and the 
other is a natural dream. That dream is a dream told by a god 
where a mantra (sacred formula) is recited. 

113. The other (viz., a natural dream) occurs when one, void of worries 
and well-poised body and well-proportioned humours, gets [it], 
indeed, without (muttering) a mantra (sacred formula).12 


The expression “lacking well-proportioned humours” suggests the 
threefold division where pathological disorders are explained in 
the medical works to involve imbalance of the three humours, 
“wind,” “bile,” and “phlegm.” In the sixty-eighth Parisista of the 
Atharva-Veda men are said to have the temperaments bilious 
(fiery), phlegmatic (watery), and sanguine (windy). Different 
dreams are attributed to such persons respectively : for the bilious, 
dreams, for example, of arid land and of burning objects; for the 
phlegmatic, dreams, for example, of nature in splendor and 
burgeoning life; for the sanguine, dreams, for example, of racing 
clouds and of forest creatures running in terror.13 In the Questions 
of King Milinda, there are said to be six men who dream: the 
foregoing three, (4) those under influence of a deity, (5) those who 
dream under influence of their experiences, and (6) those with 
prophetic dreams. The text adds that only the last-named dream 
is true.14 The basic Jaina classification in the wonderful book of 
omens, Avgavijjd, is into dittha, “seen”; na-dittha, “unseen”; and 
avatta-dittha (Sanskrit: avyakta-drsta), “inscrutably seen’’ (or 
both seen and unseen).!5 Various lists increase the number of 
sense organs involved. The Buddhist Mahayana text “Meeting of 
the Father and Son” (Pitrputrasamagama) gives dreams based on 
all six senses, the usual five plus the mind as the sixth sense ; but 
here again the basic classification is threefold by the three 
“poisons,” lust (=attraction), hatred (=repulsion), and delusion 


11 Rene de Nebesky-Wojkowitz, Oracles and Demons of Tibet (’s-Gravenhage : 
Mouton & Co., 1956), p. 466. 

12 Durgadeva, Ristasamuccaya, trans. A. S. Gopani (Bombay: Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, 1945), p. 56. 

13 Hsnoul, op. cit., pp. 215-17. 

14 Ibid., pp. 232-33. 

15 Angavijjad (Prakrit Text Society No. 1) [Banaras: Prakrit Text Society, 
1957], Introduction, p. 51, and text, pp. 186-91. 
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(=incapacity), because the text gives a sample dream for each of 
the three in terms of each of the senses, shown in Table 1.16 


Sense Organ 


TABLE 1 


Lust 


Hatred 


Delusion 


Sight Sees his sexual play | Sees himself fighting | Sees himself beset, 
with the belle of | with an enemy upon by a demon 
the land (hdre), and being 

confused with fear 

Hearing Hears the singing | Hears lamentation | Hears something 
and instrumental upon mother’s or said, unable to un- 
music of the belle father’s death, or derstand the mean- 
of the land upon loss of any ing of the words 

pleasant thing 

Smelling Is anointing his | Smells the clinging | That he has lost his 
body with sandle- odor of the carcass sense of smell 
wood or other of dog, man, or 
perfumed sub- snake 
stance 

Tasting Hungry, he eats to | Ravenous he resorts | That he has lost his 
satiation very to eating the seeds sense of taste 
savory food of pumpkin gourds 

and other (dis- 
agreeable) seeds 
Touching Embraces the waist | On his lap is a blaz- | That he has lost his 


of the belle of the 
land 


Imagining (of | Dreams that he en- 


ing copper slab 


Along with atten- 


body sense organ 
(touch) 


That he is much 


the sixth joys the 5 sense dants and retinue, inebriated by wine 
sense) objects magically he is carried away 

produced by a by a flood 

magician 





The Indian medical text Carakasamhita adds the category of 


dreams as mere past experience (anubhita) though immediately 
apprehended, and the category as mere imagination (kalpita) 
though based on memory data. Some dreams are wish fulfilment 
(prarthita), the principal category in the Western Freudian classi- 
fication, and some are prophetic (bhavika). The Buddhist category 
of recurrent dreams seems to amount to the Vaisesika ‘“‘dreams due 
to the intensity of subconscious impressions” (samskdrapdtava).1? 
Accordingly, Santideva quotes the Simhapariprccha, “Therefore 
in all his births he loses not the thought of enlightenment. Even in 

16 Pitrputrasamagama-mahayanasitra (Kyoto-Tokyo photographic reprint of 


Tibetan canon), XXIII, 201—4 and ff. 
17 Sinha, op. cit., pp. 314-15. 
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dreams he has this thought: much more if he be awake.” 18 The 
Jaina text has a classification of the beings in the dream. Under 
“gods in dream” are gods and goddesses. In human variety are the 
dead, the living, the unborn, women, men, and the sexless. Under 
animals there are five: (1) birds, (2) four-footed animals, (3) rep- 
tiles, (4) aquatic creatures, (5) insects.19 The category of dead 
persons is consistent with Emeneau’s study, “Toda Dream Songs,” 
showing that in Toda belief only dead men sing in the dream.?° 


C. PROPHETIC ASPECT OF DREAM 


In the Atharva- Veda it was said that the dream comes hither from 
Yama’s world.21 Yama, the lord of the dead, is stationed in the 
south. Therefore, we see the reason that the Adbhuta-brahmana, as 
analyzed by Tsuji, requires that one divine the dream while facing 
south.22 Caraka and Suégruta both describe certain dreams as 
prognostics of impending disease or death.?3 A similar view was 
held by Aristotle.24 The Indian view is that the prophetic character 
of the dream is the adrsta (the unseen agency), namely, the merit 
and demerit (dharmddharma) of the dreamer.?5 

Prophetic dreams (bhadvika) did not imply a fatalistic belief, 
because palliative measures were indicated. The Sugruta-samhita 
says: “If one has a sinister dream, he should not relate it to any- 
one, but should pass three nights in the temple to honor the 
pretas (the deceased). He will then be delivered from the bad 
dream.” 26 In the Malini school of Kashmere Saivism, if the 
worshipper sees a good dream he may express it to his disciples 
and if otherwise he should perform the homa (burnt offering).?? 
In the Buddhist work Mrtyu-vaiicana (“Cheating Death”), the 
author states several portents of death of the dreamer himself, for 
example, the dream that a shepherd is wandering at night without 
a companion and is unable to see the moon or stars. To counter- 


18 Santideva, Siksdsamuccaya, trans. C. Bendall and W. H. D. Rouse (London: 
John Murray, 1922), p. 54; and Sanskrit text, ed. P. L. Vaidya (Darbhanga: 
Mithila Institute, 1961), p. 33. 

19 Angavijja (cited in n. 15). 

0 Murray B. Emeneau, ‘Toda Dream Songs,” Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, LXXXV, No. 1 (January-March, 1965), 39-44. 

21 William Dwight Whitney (trans.), Atharva-Veda-Samhita (Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1962), II, 993—94. 

22 Tsuji, op. cit., p. 41. 23 Sinha, op. cit., p. 321. 

24 Pedro Meseguer, S.J., The Secret of Dreams (Westminster, Md.: Newman 
Press, 1960), p. 19. 

25 Sinha, op. cit., p. 315. 26 Esnoul, op. cit., p. 225. 

27 Pandit Madhusudan Kaul, Madlinivijayottara Tantram (Bombay, 1922), 
Introduction, p. xxxi. 
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act such a portent one performs the ritual of Amitayus, the Buddha 
of “Eternal Life.” 28 In the above-cited Buddhist text classifying 
dreams by the three poisons and the six senses, the position is 
taken that the psychological poison first shows in the dream and 
subsequently in actions of body, speech, and mind.?° Similarly, 
the tantric work Arya-Tarad-Kurukulle-kalpa says, “When the 
sign appears in the dream, the siddhi [occult power or success] will 
arise automatically.” 30 This agrees with other Buddhist tantras, 
where auspicious dreams that come true indicate approach of the 
tutelary deity and success in the meditative process as contrasted 
with the bad dreams indicating that the deity stays far away as 
does the success (siddhi).31 Here the dream, especially the one 
with psychological poison, reveals the tendency ; and Buddhism 
in common with Hinduism always maintained that one need not 
follow a portentous inclination because both religions have their 
regular ways of purifying pollution.32 

Prophetic dreams are well known in the traditional life of 
Gautama Buddha. The Pali text Anguttaranikaya relates the five 
dreams Gautama had as premonitory of his full enlightenment.?3 
Sixteen dreams are attributed to the King of Kosala in the 
Mahasupina-Jataka. For example, No. 2: ‘“Methought little tiny 
trees and shrubs burst through the soil, and when they had grown 
scarce a span or two high, they flowered and bore fruit.” Then the 
Buddha, cast in the role of a dream oracle, explains the dream as 
foretelling the degenerate times when men will be shortlived and 
young girls will cohabit with men as mature women do and so 
conceive and bear children.34 Here also we see the method of 


28 Mrtyu-vaficana (Kyoto-Tokyo photographic reprint of Tibetan canon), 
LXXXVI, 121. 

29 This remark occurs in an almost invariant formula after each dream example. 
Fortunately, one such dream with the standard remarks was cited by Santideva, 
op. cit., Sanskrit text, p. 135, showing how the dream of lust, because for the while 
believed in, establishes a propensity leading to three bad actions of the body, four 
of speech, and three of mind: / so ’bhinivistah sann anuniyate / anunitah sam- 
rajyate /samrakto ragajam karmabhisamskaroti... trividham kayena, catur- 
vidham vaca, trividham manasa /. 

80 Arya-Tarad Kurukulle-kalpa ( Kyoto-Tokyo photographic reprint of Tibetan 
canon), Vol. III, p. 120, fol. 2: / rim lam mtshan ma ston ¢in | dnos grub ran ñid 
hbyun bar hgyur /. 

31 Mkhas grub rje, Mkhas grub rje’s Fundamentals of the Buddhist Tantras, 
trans. F. D. Lessing and Alex Wayman (Indo-Iranian Monographs, Vol. VIII 
[’s-Gravenhage: Mouton & Co., 1966}). 

32 In the Hindu case, the brahmins make the expiatory offering (praydscitia 
arghya), especially in the early morning along with the gayatri rite. The Buddhist 
monks have confessional and meditative procedures. 

33 Esnoul, op. cit., p. 237. 

34 H. T. Francis and E. J. Thomas, Jātaka Tales (Bombay: Jaico Publishing 
House, 1957), p. 48. 
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dream interpretation: tiny tree of dream equals young girl in 
actuality, interpreted in context by the dream oracle. This con- 
trasts with the set meaning of a symbol in lists of good and bad 
dreams. The dream attributed to a king in the time of the former 
Buddha Kasyapa in the Buddhist Sarvastivadin Vinaya about 
eighteen men pulling on a piece of cloth and unable to rip it, as a 
prophecy of Gautama Buddha’s doctrine, is obviously fabricated 
after the rise of the eighteen Buddhist schools, which hopefully 
could not pull Buddhism apart.35 

The life of Atisa, the great Indian pandit who debated the in- 
vitation to teach in Tibet, shows him worshiping Tara to receive 
a dream advice: “His tutelary gods directed him in a dream to go 
to the great Tirthika city called Mukhena in the neighborhood of 
Vikrama Sila, at the centre of which there stood on a hillock a 
small Buddhist temple. He was told that there he would meet with 
a female ascetic who could tell him all that he wished to know.” 36 
Also, Tson-kha-pa’s biography contains many prophetic dreams. 
In some cases he first saw in dream a teacher later to be important 
in his life, as in the case of the aged lama Khyun-po-lha, repository 
of the Yoga tantra.’ Once he and a disciple, Tsha-go-pa, fasted 
and worshiped near the Jo-bo statue of Sikyamuni in Lhasa, and 
both had dream omens. Tsha-go-pa saw in dream two great white 
conchshells descend from the sky and fall into his coat flap. 
Instantly they merged into one. When he took that in hand and 
blew upon it, it sounded an unfathomably great sound. This was 
an auspice of a great spread and enhancement of the Buddha’s 
teaching.38 It was also a prophecy about Tson-kha-pa, dreamt by a 
second person. 

In the Appendix to the Tibetan Gesar epic there is a page 
devoted to each dream analysis in terms of good and bad omens. 
Among the auspicious ones, if one dreams of the sunrise and dis- 
pelling of darkness, this portends happiness of oneself and country. 
If one dreams of hearing tales of praise while surrounded by a 
retinue of servants, it is an auspice for moving upward in society. 
Among the ominous omens, if one dreams that a house caves in 

35 One of the tales in Mkhas grub rje, op. cit. 

36 Sarat Chandra Das, Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow (Calcutta: Firma 
K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1965), p. 66. 

37? Manuscript of Tson-kha-pa’s biography compiled by Alex Wayman. The card 
files of the late F. D. Lessing call attention to the story that the Emperor Hsuan- 
tsung dreamed that he had met an eminent monk of unusual appearance. “The 
Emperor, applying the paints himself, portrayed (the dream monk) on the wall of 
his hall. When Shan-wu-wei arrived, he (found him to be) identical with (the 


monk) of the dream.”’ 
38 Manuscript of Tson-kha-pa’s biography. 


or is ruined by fire, one fears for men and others in the house and 
should call upon Sitatapatra (the White Umbrella Lady). 

The Atharva- Veda tradition holds that dreams in the first watch 
of the night bring their fruit in the year, those of the second watch 
in six months, while those of the third watch are already half- 
realized.49 The Kdlaprakasika, written much later when the night 
was divided into quarters rather than thirds, says: “The effect of 
dreams during the first quarter of the night will be realized in a 
year; that of dreams of the 2d quarter, in six months; the in- 
fluence of dreams in the 3rd quarter will be evident in a month; 
dreams before dawn will be realized in twelve days ; dreams before 
sunrise announce their effects in a day.” 41 Again, the Ańgavijjā 
claims it is important to notice whether the dream occurred in the 
increasing phases of the moon or decreasing phases and, in each, 
whether in the first part, middle part, or last part, which each 
amount to sixty degrees of lunar motion.42 


D. THE NATURE OF A DREAM 


The philsophical treatment of the dream is especially interesting. 
Mahayana Buddhism and Hindu Vedanta compared the world to 
a dream in the sense that it is unreal but works, and works regard- 
less of whether we understand it. The viewpoint is well stated by 
Ramakrishna: “‘It is not easy to get rid of illusion. It lingers even 
after the attainment of knowledge. A man dreamt of a tiger. Then 
he woke up and his dream vanished. But his heart continued to 
palpitate.” 43 

The classical schools of Indian philosophy took two basically 
different interpretations of a dream. Sinha adopts the Western 
terminology “‘presentative theory” and “representative theory.” 
The Nyaya-Vaisesika school mostly held to the presentative theory 
wherein a dream cognition is explained as a perception of the mind 
itself in retirement when the external sense organs have ceased to 
function. The Mimamsakas with Prabhakara as spokesman held 
to the representative theory that dream consciousness amounts to 


39 Lobpon Tenzin Namdak (ed.), The Epic of Gesar (Delhi: Spar khan, 1965), 
Appendix. See also the list in Nebesky-Wojkowitz, op. cit., pp. 465-66. 

40 Esnoul, op. cit., p. 217. 

41 This is the way Lyer, op. cit., p. 236, understands the Sanskrit passage. 

42 Aùgavijjā, p. 190, 1l. 30-33. 

43 Ramakrishna, Tales and Parables of Sri Ramakrishna (2d ed.; Mylapore: 
Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1947). 
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a false recollection. In the Indian philosophical context, Pra- 
bhakara’s representative theory comes in for weighty blows from 
many quarters, including Sankara, the great Vedantin.44 

To make the two positions clear, I should say that they just 
involve the belief or disbelief in the mind as a sixth sense, in which 
the Buddhists generally believed. If the eye as a sense organ 
enables perception of forms, and not sounds, which require an 
ear, so also the mind—“‘because it is a sense organ like other sense 
organs,” as Bhavaviveka stated it 45—would have its own partite 
reality of object not shared as object by the other senses. Therefore, 
when it retires into itself in sleep, the dream is its own object, 
hence a presentation of that perception alone, to which the five 
external sense organs cannot contribute. Bhavaviveka explains 
that the perception that is based on the sixth-sense mind (mano- 
vijnana) and that has the dharmas (“‘mentals” or “‘natures’’) as 
object is what perceives the dream.*6 Hence this manovijñäāna is 
equivalent to Kashmere Saivism’s buddhi, conceived of as mirror- 
like because it not only reflects external objects as perceived 
through the five outer senses but also displays the revived traces 
(samskaras) “at the time of free imagination, remembrance, and 
dream.” 47 Dandekar explains that in the Hindu view the subtle 
body (sūkşma-śsarīra) is the basis for dream consciousness, having 
become equivalent to the pranamaya (vital), manomaya (mental), 
and vijidna (intellectual) sheaths (koga) all taken together.*® 
This subtle body of Hinduism agrees with the Buddhist manovy- 
fiana as a kind of body that can detach itself from the coarse body 
and wander, thus perhaps similar in regard to dream as the wander- 
ing soul of so-called primitive peoples, although the texts I have 
seen do not spell out the “wandering.” 

The philosophical interpretation of dream in India began 
especially with the Upanisadic formulation of four states: waking, 
dream, deep sleep, and a state that is the first three all in all. 
Certain later Upanisads took a metaphysical and mystically 
physiological rather than philosophical turn and gave rise in time 
to the special viewpoints of the tantra. Thus, they teach that the 
“person” (purusa) has those four states when dwelling in the four 


44 Sinha, op. cit., pp. 308-10. 

45 Bhavaviveka, Tarkajvala (Kyoto-Tokyo photographic reprint), XCVI, 92. 

46 Ibid. 

47 K. C. Pandey, Abhinavagupta; an Historical and Philosophical Study (Benares: 
Chowkhamba, 1935), p. 252. 

48 R. N. Dandekar, “Man in Hindu Thought,” Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, XLIII, Parts I-IV (1962), p. 9. 
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places, namely, waking state in the navel, dream in the neck, 
dreamless sleep in the heart, and the fourth in the head.49 The 
Buddhist tantras explain that the white and red elements of the 
bodhicitta passing up and down the “‘central channel” of the body 
generate those respective states and hence stay in the neck at the 
time of dream.5° There were also numerous speculations in corre- 
sponding terms. So, in the theory of four forms of Vac, or “Speech,” 
the madhyama “‘middling”’ form corresponds to dream and, in the 
southern Saiva formulation, is the kind of speech dissociated from 
consciousness.°! It makes us recall the Jaina verse above cited 
about the dream being told by a god when a mantra is recited. 
This alludes to the state when the constant repetition of a mantra 
reaches the point where it seems to sound by itself and, being 
imagined as independent of the mind, is believed to be pronounced 
or told by a god.5? In fact, the sound with this life of self-sounding 
is the dream condition of sound, or “names”? as things. This 
formulation of the situation rationalizes the above-mentioned 
correspondence of dream to dissociated speech. 

This theory of creating a dream state by repeated incantation, 
thus to evoke a deity, implies that the bulk of Lamaist icono- 
graphy—those fierce and mild deities—amounts to sets of control- 
led dreams. Indeed, the production of an artificial dream state is 
prevalent in the Buddhist tantras and in certain ones is called 
“purifying or exerting the dream” (rmi lam sbyan ba). Further- 
more, the tantric machinations aim at a mixing (sre ba) of the 
states of dream, deep sleep, and waking to attain the fourth state. 
These methods are much practiced by Tibetan lamas, and the 
method of one of these sects is well set forth by Chen-chi Chang,5® 
as also in a work by Tson-kha-pa showing his standpoint.54 

The above cursory survey of the subject should attest to (1) a 
spirited interest in dreams, both in India and Tibet, in regard to 
their nature and purport and (2) to the attempt to use them widely 
in literature and even in some techniques of yoga. I could have 


49 Mircea Eliade, Yoga: Immortality and Freedom (New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1958), p. 128. 

50 Alex Wayman, ‘‘Female Energy and Symbolism in the Buddhist Tantras,” 
History of Religions, II, No. 1 (1962), 84. 

51 P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, Outlines of Indian Philosophy (Madras: Adyar, 
1909), p. 160. 

52 Mkhas grub rje, op. cit., Kriya and Cary& Tantra section, meditation of 
“dwelling in the flame and in the sound.” 

53 Chen-chi Chang, Teachings of Tibetan Yoga (New Hyde Park, N.Y.: Univer- 
sity Books, 1963), pp. 88-94. 

54 Tson-kha-pa, Dmar khrid (Kyoto-Tokyo photographic reprint), Vol. CLIX. 
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stressed more the differences between the Indian and Tibetan 
traditions, but enough has been presented to suggest that Tibet, 
despite being swamped by Indian Buddhism in its classical and 
late forms, has a distinct tradition of its own, perhaps affiliated 
with the rest of the Himalaya area as well as with China. 
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